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LATE  NEWS 


Shipments  of  fresh  vegetables  from  Mexico  through  the  port  of 
Nogales  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  totaled  1,002  carloads  or  23.2 
million  pounds  during  the  first  15  days  of  February  compared  with  656 
carloads  in  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier.    Tomatoes  totaling 
808  carloads,  comprised  the  major  portion  with  green  peppers, 117  car- 
loads, second,  and  green  peas  67  carloads,  third.    For  the  beginning  of 
the  season  to  February  15,  3,270  carloads  of  vegetables  have  passed 
through  the  port  of  which  2  443  carloads  were  tomatoes,  561  were  green 
peppers  and  203  were  green  peas. 

The  movement  of  tomatoes  in  the  current  period  is  the  heaviest  of 
the  season  and  the  immediate  prospect  is  for  a  continuance  of  rather 
high  rates  for  the  next  several  weeks.    Most  of  the  arrivals  are  of 
good  quality,  grading  U.S.  No.  1  or  better,  and  are  reaching  terminal 
markets  In  good  condition.    F.o.b.  prices  reached  a  high  of  $4.25  per 
lug  during  the  first  week  of  February  but  turned  down  under  the  pressure 
of  the  heavy  shipments.     In  mid  February  prices  averaged  about  $2.25  to 
$2.50  f.o.b. 


Cotton  production  in _Mexicoi ■during  1953/ based  on  preliminary 
indications  of  .this,  year le« .-cotton  acreage  and  assuming  average  yields 
per  acre,  may  be' 10  to  15  percent  above  the -19.52  crop  of  1,172,000 
:  bales  .  (500  pounds -gross)  but  somewhat  below  the  record  1951  crop  of 
1,368,000  bales.  '■  //  .  ;.  ; 


•  •    0 innings  of  the- 1952-53  cotton 'crop  in  North  Brazil ,  i.e.,  the 
crop  harvested  during  the  latter  part  of  1952.  has  been  virtually 
completed  and  production,  is  estimated  at  4-00,000  bales  (500  pounds 
gross).    Early  prospects  for  the  1953-54  crop  in  North  Brazil  will 
depend  to  a. large  extent  upon  the  amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall 
during  the  next  several  months. 
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Published  weekly- to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  .current  developments  abroad  in  the 
'crop"  and  "  livestock.  Industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  con- 
sumption of  farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.  Circula- 
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DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  DECLINES  IK  1952  l/ 

On  a  dollar  value  basis,  United  States  agricultural  exports  in  the  calendar 
year  1952  show  a  reduction  of  15  percent  compared  with  1951,  being  valued  at  only 
$3,424,733,000  against  the  postwar  record  of  $4,040,054,000  the  year  before. 
From  the  standpoint  of  total  national  export  trade,  however,  this  decline  was  more 
than  offset  by  an  increase  of  6  percent  in  the  value  of  the  country* s  exports  of 
nonagricultural  products,  the  value  of  which  reached  $11,476,434,000  in  1952 
compared  with  $10,836,652,000  in  1951. 

Combining  both  types  of  commodities ,  agricultural  as  well  as  nonagri- 
cultural, the  value  of  the  Nation's  total  exports  stood  at  $14,901,222,000  in 
1952  compared  with  $14,876,706,000  in  I951,  and  with  the  all-time  record  of 
$15,162,000,000  in  1947.    Agricultural  products,  however,  constituted  only  23 
percent  of  the  total  in  1952  compared  with  27  percent  in  1951  and  26  percent 
in  1947.    During  the  5  years  (1934-1938)  preceding  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
when  United  States  exports  of  all  commodities  averaged  $2,624,000,000  in  value 
annually,  exports  of  agricultural  products  averaged  $763,000,000  in  value 
annually,  or  29  percent  of  the  total. 

On  a  value  basis,  wheat  and  wheat  flour  figure  as  the  Nation*s  most 
important  agricultural  export  during  the  year  under  review,  with  shipments  to 
foreign  countries  valued  at  $941,150,000,  a  reduction  of  6  percent  compared 
with  the  $996,503^000  worth  exported  during  calendar  year  1951.    Second  place 
went  to  cotton,  the  exports  of  which  were  valued  at  $862,189,000  cempared  with 
$1,138,384,000  in  1951,  a  reduction  of  24  percent.    Loaf  tobacco,  principally 
bright  flue-cured,  was  the  third  most  important  agricultural  export,  the  total 
outward  movement  being  valued  at  $245,102,000  against  $325,145,000  a  year 
earlier,  a  reduction  of  25  percent. 

The  value  of  many  other  agricultural  exports  also  show  large  reductions, 
notable  in  the  case  of  most  dairy  products,  lard  and  tallow,  grain  sorghums, 
hops,  peanuts,  soybeans  and  soybean  oil,  field  and  garden  seeds  and  dried  peas. 
The  only  commodities  for  which  the  1952  exports  show  large  increases  in  value 
were  oranges,  prunes,  raisins  and  currants,  canned  fruits,  barley,  milled  rice, 
dried  beans  and  white  potatoes. 

On  a  quantitative  basie,  an  outstanding  feature  of  United  States  1952 
agricultural  exports  was  the  large  reduction  in  exports  of  all  dairy  products 
except  condensed  milk  and  the  large  reduction  in  exports  of  dried  eggs,  lard, 
cotton,  apples  and  pears,  grain  sorghums,  wheat,  hops,  shelled  peanuts,  soybean  oil 
and  flour,  field  and  garden  seeds,  tobacco,  and  dried  peas„    Equally  outstanding, 
however,  were  the  large  increases  in  exports  of  tallow,  grapefruit,  oranges, 
prunes,  raisins  and  currants,  canned  fruits  and  fruit  juices,  milled  rice,  dried 
beans,  and  white  potatoes. 

1/   More  complete"  details  than  presented  in  this  summary  will  be  soon  published  in 
U.  S.  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  for  Calendar  Year  1952,  available 
from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U,  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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UHITED  STATES;    Summary  of  exports,  domestic,  of  selected 
agricultural  products,  daring  1Q51  end  1Q52 


Commodity  exported 


•  •©<■>©©©©•••• 


Year  ended  lececber  31 


Units 


Quantity 


.  falue 


Lb.: 
Lb . * 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS! 
Butter 

Cheese  .  . .. 

Milk,  condensed 

Milk,  whole,  dried  .,   :  Lb.: 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids   .   !  Lb.: 

Milk,  evaporated   :  Lb.: 

Eggs,  dried   :  Lb.: 

Beef  and  veal,  total    l/    :  Lb.: 

Pork,  total    jj   :  Lb.: 

Horse  meat   t  Lb.: 

Lard   j  Lb.: 

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible    :  Lb.: 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS:  :  : 

Cotton, unmfd.exel.  linters  (480  lb.).  :Bale: 

Apples,  fresh   :  Lb.: 

Grapefruit,  fresh   :  Lb.: 

Oranges,  fresh   :  Lb.: 

Pears,  fresh   :  Lb.: 

Prunes,  dried   :  Lb.: 

Raisins  and  currants   :  Lb.: 

Fruits,  canned   :  Lb.: 

Fruit  juice 8   tGal.i 

Barley,  grain  (1+8  lb.)  ..   :  Bu. 

Barley  malt  (34  lb.)   :  Bu, 

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)   1  Bu. 

Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.)  .. 
Rice,  milled, (excl.  paddy) 

Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.)   .'.  

FJour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  lb.) 
Flour,  not  wholly  of  U.S.vheat  (100  lb) 

Peanuts,  shelled  

Soybeans  (except  canned)  (60  lb.).. 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  refined,  eftca  .. 
Soybean  flour,  edible 


! Thousands 
Lb . :"" 


7 

75 
28 

59 
122 
203 

m 
11 

82 
21 

688 


5 

176 
121 

3 

11 
99 
21 

37 
5 

100 
Bu. :  68 
Lb.  0,051 
Bu.:  1+22 


Bag; 


Seeds,  field  and  garden 


•  ee«e«a«)»oe)eo» 


Lb.: 

bu«: 

Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 


Tobacco,  bright  flue-cured 
Tobacco,  leaf,  other 

Beans,  dried   ••••••   :  Lb.: 

Peas,  dried  •  •••  «•>••»•..•  :  Lb.: 

Pote.toes,  white   1  Lb.s 

Vegetables,  canned   :  Lb.: 

Total  above   ...   :  : 

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc   :  : 

Other  agricultural  product!  •   :  : 

Total  agricultural  . ... „   :  : 


21 
1 
Ik 

5+9 

2U 
10 

^33 

211 

99 
277 


127 
6140 
870 
U96 
5U3 

352 
620 
608 
250 
957 

507 

597 


Thousands : 

QlU  i 


29 
142 
58 
S£ 

1U 

96 

19 

633 

663 

1+ 

:  110 

:  132 

:  6% 

31 
101 

I89 

128 

25 
36 
k 
99 
48 

^35  SJ.705 


3U0 
561 

355 
616 

375  1 
925  1 
691  : 

m  * 

066  : 
979  « 
059  : 
083  : 
516  : 


6$9 
020 
938  : 

76S  : 
930  : 
607 

717 

355 
506 
768 

339 
567  1 
861 
258 


369 

17 
3 

11 
1 

23 

218 

p; 

15 
318 

73 
386 

61 
3?+9 
108 


811 

553 

537 

72? 

095 
160 

73^ 
755 
733 
7^5 
259 


78*+  : 
57^  : 
651  : 
218  : 
990  : 
856  : 
605 
065 
978 
102 
367 

687 

361 
77U 
112 

226 

125  * 

355 
022 
570 
63S 
024 

soG 

739 

906 
120 


1,000 
doila|  j 

2^333 
6,506 

3^,039 
10,571 
29,016 
17.S5H 
4,899 
24,426 

2,*+35 
132,110 

68,l48 

1,138,384 

3,785 
^,521 

25.257 
2,862 

6,6i9t 

9J5l: 
16,872: 
19.S70: 
58,01+3: 
12,983: 

190,20'+: 
97.705: 
92,1+65: 

887,126 
98,447 

10,930 

12,221 
6,820 

80,299: 
105,185: 

579: 
7.609: 
279,888: 

^5.257: 
18,853: 
6,098: 

6,938: 
1^366: 


232SL 


1,000 
dollars 
750 
1,362 
6.827 
063 


23 
10 

15 

2 

5 

23 
2 
86 
48 


189 
1+33 
791 
0U8 
691 

373 
*524 

087 
676 
721 
17I+ 
615 
IOJ9 

05I+ 
003 


3,022,519: 
:  39,1+79: 

1  t78Qr6: 


Total  all  commodities 


T4, 0^0,05 


4: 


862 

7 
U 

28 
2 
10 

17 
21 

19 
61 

12 
191 

S3 
153 
841 

83 
17 

8,224 

50U 

71, 79^ 
28,398 
1+26 

5,261+ 
200,801+ 

W+,298 

2c., 079 

13.963 

3.0bb,327 
8,120 

3^0.291 
3,^,738 


006 
851 
722 
015 
696 
808 
3U2 
§01 


Zj  Product  weight. 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 


lU. 876. 706:  l4.901.222 
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UNITED  STATES;  Summary  of  imports  for  consumption 
of  selected  agricultural  products  during  1951  and  1952 


Gommodity  iamorted 
SUPPLEMENTARY '. 


•  •••©»< 


•  •••••••••••••• 


ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Cattle 8    dutiable  ......eftee* 

Cattle,  free  (for  breeding) 
Casein  and  lactarene 
Cheese 

Hides  and  skins  

Beef  canned,  incl.  corned  . 
Wool,  unmfd,excl.  free,  etc 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 
Cotton9unmf d. .excl.linters  (1+80  lb.) 
Jute  and  Jute  butts,unmfd.(2,2l+0  lb.) 
Apples,  green  or  ripe  (50  lb.) 

Olives  in  brine   

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved 

Barley  malt   

Hops   

Almonds,  shelled   

Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled 

Cashew  nuts   . . 

Coconut  meat,  shredded,  etc 
Castor  beans 

Copra  • a  

Flaxseed  (56  lb.) 
Coconut  oil 
Palm  oil 
Tung  oil 

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.) 


Lb.:  153, 90U 
Lb.  ?  1+39^5 
: 

Bale:  165 
Ton  :  105 
Bu.:  1,728 
Gal.:  ll.lOH 
Lb.:  102,757 
Lb.:  76,1+0^ 
3,880 
9,ll+8 
21,20S 
50,50^ 

qgtU23 
1*19,116 

89S, 966 

101,247 
30,15^ 
3.6*1 

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption  :Gal.:  22S,°68 


...*•«  * 


i... ...... 


».....»«»«.. .«« 


Unit: 


Year  ended  December  "31 


122L 


Quantity 


:  Thousands 


No.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 


220 
19 

^3,563 
52,335 
253, 862 


o  e  ©  &  o> 


•»»a©©*©©©3o»eae©«e©©e«©a 


©••©•••••©•••**©ae&©©#i 


©  ©  ©  e  o  ©  © 


Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb.: 
:  Lb. 0 
:  Lb.; 
Lb . 
Bu.  I 

liQ  :  I 

Lb  • : 
Lb  •  % 
Ton: 


Value 


•  ©©••©a»tto©»o 


©•©©•»©©»»»©©©©•«►• 


Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf 
Tobacco,  other  leaf 
Potatoes,  white 

Tomatoes,  natural  state   

COMPLEMENTARY 
Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  bond 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS? 
Bananas 

Coffee  (ex,  into  Puerto  Rico) 
Cocoa  or- cacao  beans 
Tea 

Spices,  (complementary) 
Sisal  and  henequen  (2,2^0  lb.)  ..... 

To t&X  &b©      »•••••••  © •  •••©•••••• 

Other  agrieult-eral  products  »6 
Total  agricultural  products 


©  •  •  9  9 


©•&©»o©©©©©© 


•  ©  ©  •  ©  •  © 


es  sod© 


Lb.: 
Lb.: 
Lb . : 
Lb.: 


81,372 
17,027  1 
272,103 
184,5^1 


— Tjr 

2 

)6,838 

+9,172 

159,683 

119,983  ' 
390,218 

138 

1+1+ 

1.35* 

91,516 

6**97 
3,681 

M# 
17,01* 
1+2,1*3  : 
88,188 
1*0,983 
6*3,21+2 

1/ 
117,619 
51,2^46 
29.869 

3,833 
296,121 
75,918 
17,11** 

19*, 85* 
20*, 517 

165,269 


1,000 
dollars 


•  G©©«*' 


»©o»e«a©»©«©© 


©  ©  a  o  «  « 


Lb.:  126,255 

•  9 

: Bunch    1*9,273  :  50,060 

?  Lb. '.2,687,9**  :2,SS0,*5* 

:  Lb.:  605,227  *.  572, *21 

«  Lb.:    86,775  {  93,**3 

:.  I*.:    65,1*9  :  65,539 

s  Tons         170  :  1? 

:  Lb. a. 6hg.e;o2  U..805.53 


1952 


Total  all  commodities 


52,181 

7,569 
13,601+ 

22,507 
126,965 

*8,795 
590,502 

39,671 
29,700 
*,58j 
20,369 
11,01+0 

5,360 

3,188 

3,*75 
20,009 

15,127 
13,619 
83,137 

u 

16, 808 

17,378 
9.528 
357,182 
**,558 
5*, 9*0 
26,566 

i|*66s 

123,015 

5*,*93 

1.339.3*1 
196,850 

fo,755 
51,871 
70,570 

,  gOQ-^o 
:*,397.9*>8: 
:     767. 69, 

15,165,665: 


1C.817. 567:10.7^2,671+ 


1,000 
.dollars 

~TJ^6 
1,01+9 

23  |w 
55,921 
Ul,685 
299,3H 

3*, 557 
12,075 

5,036 
21,582 
10.778 
*,M* 
*,0l+0 
l,8ll+ 

3.239 
19,32s 

10,1+91 

12,893 
39,72* 

1/  „ 
9,895 
9,195 
10,791 
*1*,790 
1+6,017 
50,120 
25.312 
8,2U8 
l*,78i 

82,857 

55,^7 
1,375,553 
178,382 
39,325 
51,298 
75,316 
619.101 
3.688,980 


If  Less  than  500. 
Compiled  from  oJ 


'icial  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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With  respect  to  agricultural  imports,  receipts  on  a  dollar  basis  during 
calendar  1952  were  valued  at  $k, 518,156,000,  a  reduction  of  13  percent  from 
the  all --time  record  of  $5,165,665,000  worth  imported  in  1951.    The  country's 
imports  of  all  commodities,  agricultural  as  well  as  nonagri cultural,  were 
valued  at  $10,7^2,67^,000  in  1952  compared  with  $10 , 817 , 567 , 000  in  I951. 
Agricultural  products  represented  k2  percent  of  the  total  compared  with  kd 
percent  a  year  earlier.    A3  usual,  the  leading  agricultural  imports  consisted 
of  such  commodities  as  coffee,  rubber,  sugar,  wool,  cocoa  or  cacao  beans, 
tobacco,  sisal  and  henequen,  hides  and  skins,    bananas,  and  spices. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  the  1952  agricultural  imports,  compared  with 
those  for  1951,  reveal  large  increases  in  imports  of  casein  and  lactarene, 
olives  in  brine,  coconut  oil,  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  tomatoes,  tea,  and 
rubber.    On  the  other  hand,  large  or  substantial  reductions  are  shown  in 
imports  of  live  cattle,  cheese,  hides  and  skins,  canned  beef,  cotton,  jute, 
pineapples  (prepared  or  preserved),  barley  malt,  almonds,  Brazil  nuts,  cashews, 
coconut  meat  (shredded),  castor  beans;  copra,  palm  oil,  potatoes,  coffee,  and 
cocoa  or  cacao  beans. 

Compared  with  1951,  the  spread  between  the  dollar  value  of  the  Nation*s 
imports  and  exports  of  agricultural  products  was  narrowed  by  more  than 
$32,000,000  in  1952.    During  that  year,  our  agricultural  imports  exceeded  agri- 
cultural exports  in  value  by  only  $1,093,418,000  compared  with  $1,125,611,000 
in  1951. --By  Leo  J.  Schaben. 

U.S.  IMPORTS 

LESS  CACAO  IN  1952 

In  1952,  United  States  imports  of  cacao  beans  decreased  5.6  percent  in 
quantity  and  9.^  percent  in  value  over'  1951    according  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
U,S,  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  United  States  imported  572  million  pounds  of  cacao  beans  valued  at 
$178  million  in  1952,  compared  with  606  million  pounds  valued  at  $197  million  in 
1951,  and  an  annual  average  prewar  (1935-39)  of  595  million  pounds  valued  at  $32 
million.    The  average  import  valuation  per  pound  of  cacao  beans  increased  from 
5.4  cents  in  the  prewar  to  32.5  cents  in  1951  but  declined  slightly  to 31. 2  cents 
in  1952. 

Due  to  a  short  cacao  crop  in  the  producing  areas  of  both  the  Tastern  and 
Western  Hemisphere  in  the  1951-52  season,  United  States  imports  in  1052  fell 
lower  than  any  year  since  19^3  and  even  below  the  prewar  average.  However, 
apparent  civilian  per  capita  consumption,  except  lor  a  slight  rise  in  195^, 
has  remained  at  h.Q  pounds  since  IQk-Q.    Available  statistics  show  a  decline 
of  50  percent  in  carry-over  stocks  over  1951  and  3^  percent  over  1950. 

United  States  imports  from  Africa  decreased  5.7  percent  while  imports 
from  South  America    dropped  37,5  percent.    TJiis  decrease  is  partially  com- 
pensated by  an  increase  of  3  percent  from  Central  America  and  55  percent 
increase  from  Asia  and  Oceania. 
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pflpA  A   ■R1?ATl,TC!»  TT-r.iH-orl 
OxiUriU  JjJIjiHivO"      UUl IcQ. 

^|^l»'*»«w™»«I««w,.»...»,,".«i^,.»„«,v                     ,  )|t;, 

States  imports  for 

consumption, 

1952  with  comparisons. 

Origin  • 

•    Aver'a  stpi 

;   1935-39  1/ 

• 

3  1950; 

:    1951  g/ 

:    1952  2/ 

8  1,000,  lbs. 

:  1,000  lbs. 

! .1,000  lbs. 

:  1,000  lbs. 

AJKCCA  - 

Spanish  Africa  

West  Portuguese  Africa. , 

 I  ii 

.13 

3  / 

i  ;  3,603 

:  6,821 
1  207,599. 
:  108,431 
v  14,176. 

i  40Q 

'  i",5§J 

:.    ,  12,4U 

:  ■  ...  7,615 

8  225,107 
tj      109.,  280.  . 

i,  .  1,102.. 
:  .  .  .  2,260 
:    .  1,736 

:    .  27,358 
:  22,723 
:  165,405 
:  107,783 
:  6,571 
:  7,153 
!  2,165 

I     343 . 622 

:  359,511 

!  339,163 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

• 

• 

•            Q  -1  0)1 
17 

:        4,001  " 
1  7,396 
:      54,698  • 

'            3 , 42o 

7  7c33  ' 

1          7,398  ! 

:j  T  ' 3',  837  ' 
:  '2.563 
:      47 ; 901 
:  2.2Q2 

q    10 , 511 

:        5:,909  1 

:  9,985 
:  5,555 
1  48,837 
\  5,738 
:  6,080 
:  8,940 

34,707 

:       73,013  : 

85,185 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

• 

*  1 

Brazil. «, . ....  o . . 
Other  

 !     138,915  : 

 2           66Q  : 

:     162, 2Q3  : 
:       o^,o5f  ! 
:      26,406  ; 

I     117,174  1 

31,836  • 

22, 4 14  : 

298  : 

87,712 
26,765 
27,256 

Total.;,.'.  .....c . 

227,056  : 

.      171,722  : 

141,733 

ASIA  AND  OCEANIA 

•  • 

1         2,882  : 

1,474  : 

1,861  I 

2,891 

EUROPE 

#  ,  1  ■  —  >-  1 

:       10,765  ; 

2,206  : 

120  : 

3,448 

(TRATNTTV  tvypat 

«  « 

•  * 

m  4 

•  > 

659,065  : 

£(~\,Z    OCT?  a 

DUO  1 

C7  0  Iron 

P  (4, 4<sU 

Total  Value -1,000  dollars. 

* 

•  « 

32,000  : 

•  • 
■  * 

167,218  • 
25.4  : 

1Q6,850  : 
32.5  : 

178,362 
31.2 

|7    Includes  a  small  amount  of  cacao  shells".     2?    Preliminary.  Not  classified 

separately  during  the  prewar  period. 


Source:    U.S.  Census  Bureau 

U.S.  IMPORTS 
MORE  TEA  IN  1952 

In  1952,  United  States  imports  of  tea  increased  7.7  percent  in  quantity 
but  decreased  3.5  percent  in  value  over  1951,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
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TEA:    United  States  imports  for  consumption,  1952,  with  comparisons. 


°ris-in      !  ;  toSSib   !    x95o  • ;  1951 1/   :  1952 1/ 


:  1,000  pounds  ;  1,000  pounds :  1,000  pounds;  1,000  pounds 

Asia                           :   :     "  •  : 

Ceylon  :   :    i8,Q2k  :  44,555  .  :  31,203  :      in, 366 

China  :  ;         5,675  :  2.569  :  5&  :  1 

India  \2_f    11,014  :  1+0  U-7 7  :  32,091  :  35,022 

Indonesia.,  ;   ■    20,546  :  9,331  :  9,123"  :  9,861+ 

Japan  ,  :j/   21, 978  :  U ,932  ]  :  3,396'  :  2,661 

Taiwan.,  :  .         3/  :  3, 420  :  '       2)309"  :  1,848 

Other  Asia  :  506  :  344  %  1»]-Q^  \  256 

Total  Asia  :   \    ZS§j5  :  105",  625  ;  '    79,oI6  |  g  91;0l3 

:  :  j  ......  t. 

AFRICA                            :  ■  i  ■   •  : 

British  East  Africa. . :             23  :  3,3^9  :  2,054  :  1,^95 

Mozambique.....  :                1  ;  4,650  3,318. .  s  100 

Other  Africa,,  :_  12  ;  174  :  .193  ;  19 

Total  Africa                          36*    Ij  "  173  ■  ■  :■  ■    .     5.,5f^  j         1,614  ' 


•  •  *'••'■»*•...•. 

Other  Countries  ;        9,959  ,     1   769  ■    :         _l»39^      :  611 

GRAND  TOTAL   , . . . :      oB,535      1       114,570  "  1     .  86,175  . .  i.  93,^3 


Total  value  -  l'/100  US  $  .  19,163 ;  53,989  '  :  40,755  :  j  39,325 
Cents  per  pound  :       21.6  :         52.4         :         47.0         :  42,1 


Tf   Preliminary .    2/    Includes  Pakistan.    3/    Taiwan  included  in  Japan. 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  Census. 

The  United  States  imported  93  million  pounds  of  tea  valued  at  $39  million 
in  1952,  compared  with  87  million  pounds  valued  at  $4l  million  in  1951,  and  an 
annual  average  prewar  (1935-39)  of  10  million  pounds  valued  at  $19  million.  The 
average  import  valuation  per  pound  of  tea  decreased  from  47.0  cents  in  1951  to 
42.1  cents  in  1952  compared  with  21.6  cents  per  pound  in  the  prewar  (1935-39) 
year's. 

United  States  imports  from  Africa    decreased  71  percent  over  1951  tort  an 
increase  of  14  percent  in  imports  from  Asia  compensated  for  the  African  decrease, 
Asia  supplied  9I+.7  percent  of  the  tea  imported  and' Africa  accounted  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  balance.    Imports  from  Africa,  which  reached  a  peak  of  8 
million  pounds  in  I95O,  lias  dropped  sharply  in  1952-  to  only  1.2  million  pounds,1 

The  record  production  of  tea  in  1952,  causing  supply  to  exceed  demand, 
resulted  in  increased  imports  into  the  United  States  at  lower  prices.  However, 
the  derationing  of  tea  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
tea  prices  in  the  months  to  come. 
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GARBANZO  PRODUCTION  IN  18  COUNTRIES  ESTIMATED  l6  PERCENT  BELOW  1951-52  l/ 

Garbanzo  (chickpea)  production  in  18  countries-  excluding  India  and 
Pakistan,  the  largest  producers --is  estimated  at  about  11.0  million  bags 
of  100  pounds  in  the  1952-53  season.    This  is  2  million  bags  or  l6 
percent  less  than  in  1951-52  but  2.5  million  bags  or  30  percent  more 
than  the  prewar  1935-39  average  production  of  8.5  million  bags. 

Production  in  India  and  Pakistan  has  been  excluded  from  the  fore- 
going for  2  reasons:     (l)  many  of  the  garbanzos  of  India  and  Pakistan 
,  are  of  different  varieties  than  those  common  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  (2)  inclusion  of  this  very  large  production, 
equalling  10  times  the  volume  of  the  combined  production  in  the  other 
18  countries,  would  distort  the  total  toward  India ,    The  varieties 
different  from  those  of  the  West  are  similar  to  the  Porquero-type 
garbanzos  of  Mexico,  which  are  used  in  Mexico  mostly  for  feed.  India 
and  Pakistan  produce  both  the  Porquero  and  common  western  commercial 
types,  but  available  data  fails  to  separate  them.    Both  types  apparently 
are  grown  extensively  for  food  or  feed  or  both  in  India  and  Pakistan. 
In  these  countries  garbanzos  are  grown  in  winter.    Therefore,  the  1952-53 
harvest  has  not  vet  been  officially  estimated.    The  1951-52  production 
of  all  varieties  is  estimated  at  nearly  82  million  bags  or  16  percent 
below  1950-51  and  20  percent  below  the  prewar  average.    The  forecast  of 
10  million  bags  production  in  Pakistan  in  1952-53  may  be  too  optimistic 
in  view  of  the  severe  1952  drought  and  unfavorable  planting  weather 
last  fall.    India  is  reported  to  have  had  fair  weather  for  this  crop 
season.    The  reduction  of  the  1951-52  crop  below  the  l^k^-ko  average  in 
India  and  Pakistan  was  due  to  a  6  percent  decrease  of  yields  per  acre 
and  a  16  percent  decrease  of  acreage  planted. 

Elsewhere,  except  in  the  Middle  East,  output  dropped  in  1952.  In 
the  Americas  where  Mexico  is  the  only  major  producer,  production  dropped 
h0  percent  below  the  previous  year  and  acreage  23  percent.     In  Western 
Europe,  where  Spain  is  the  major  producer,  production  dropped.  20  percent 
and  acreage  2  percent «    In  Africa,  where  French  Morocco  is  the  major 
producer,  production  dropped  8  percent  and  acreage  5  percent  but  in  the 
Middle  East  where  Turkey  is  the  major  producer,  production  increased.  The 
increase  in  the  Middle  East  is  based,  on  unofficial  information  from  Turkey 
and  official  estimates  from  Syria -Lebanon,    Weather  was  favorable  in  most 
of  this  area  in  1952  and  the  crop  in  Syria  was  estimated  officially  at  38 
percent  larger  than  last  year. 

International  trade  in  garbanzos  in  recent  years  has  totaled  about 
2,0  million  bags  annually  which  is  about  at  the  prewar  level.    The  larger 
exporters  in  1951  (the  most  recent  year  for  which  trade  d.ata  are 
available)  were  Mexico,  French  Morocco,  Turkey,  Algeria  and  Burma.  The 
larger  importers  were  Spain,  France,  British  Malaya,  Cuba,  Syria  and 
the  United  States. --By  Orval  E.  Goods ell,  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  reports. 

T7    A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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GRAIN  SUPPLIES  IN  EXPORTING-  COUNTRIES  LARGE 

Grain  supplies  in  the  k  principal  exporting  countries  on  January  1, 
1953  were  estimated  at  177  million  short  tons,  according  to  information 
available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,    This  would  be 
one  of  the  largest  grain  supplies  of  record  on  that  date,  and  exceeds  the 
January  1,  1952  supply  by  16  percent  and  the  19^5 -If 9  average  by  28  percent. 
Increases  over  the  past  year  are  reported  for  each  of  the  k  countries.  Record 
stocks  in  Canada,  together  with  near-record  stocks  in  the  United  States  and 
a  sharp  increase  over  the  low  level  of  a  year  ago  in  Argentina,  account  for 
the  bulk  of  the  increase.    Supplies  in  Australia,  though  moderately  above 
those  of  a  year  ago,  are  not  up  to  the  high  level  of  1950  and  1951. 

Larger  supplies  of  wheat  contributed  most  to  the  increase  over  the 
January  1,  1952  supply,  though  corn  was  also  significantly  larger.  Total 
wheat  in  the  k  exporting  countries  was  estimated  at  2,2^3  million  bushels, 
which  was  larger  by  575  million  bushels  or  about  a  third  than  supplies  a  year 
earlier.    Based  on  current  estimates,  the  quantity  of  wheat  available  for 
export  or  carry-over  from  current  supplies  in  these  countries  is  estimated 
at  about  1,585  million  bushels.    A  breakdown  by  countries  indicates  about  7^5 
million  bushels  in  the  United  States,  available  for  export  or  for  carry-over 
into  the  new  crop  year  beginning  July  1.    The  estimate  for  Canada  is  about  575 
million  bushels  of  wheat  for  export  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  or  for 
carry-over  August  1,  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  season.    Canada's  committment 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  for  a  quota  of  235  million  bushels 
leaves  substantial  quantities  of  Class  II  wheat  available  for  export. 

Argentina's  excess  over  domestic  requirements  for  the  current  year  is 
placed  at  about  1^5  million  bushels.    That  amount  would  be  available  for 
export  and  for  a  normal  desirable  carry-over  into  the  next  crop  year  beginning 
December  1,    Argentina's  carry-over  into  the  present  crop  season  was  neglig- 
ible, following  the  virtual  crop  failure  of  a  year  ago.    That  crop  was  so 
small  as  to  make  imports  of  about  8  million  bushels  necessary  as  a  supplement 
to  the  small  crop,  to  cover  minimum  consumption  requirements.    A  better  than 
anticipated  wheat  harvest  in  Australia  now  seems  to  assure  about  120  million 
bushels  for  export  or  carry-over.    This  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  ful- 
fillment of  Australia's  obligation  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
for  the  1952-53  year.    The  country's  quota  of  about  89  million  bushels  could 
not  be  met  last  season,  and  the  quota  was  reduced  for  the  1951-52  Wheat 
Agreement  year. 

Stocks  of  the  5  grains  in  the  United  States  on  January  1  were  123.3 
million  short  tons,  about  10  percent  above  the  comparable  figure  at  the 
beginning  of  I952  and  23  percent  above  the  I9U5-I+9  average.    They  were, 
however,  not  quite  up  to  the  record  total  of  124.6  million  tons  on  January  1, 
1951.    Substantial  increases  are  reported  for  wheat  and  corn,  while  re- 
maining stocks  of  oats,  barley,  and  rye  were  smaller  than  they  were  a  year 
earlier.    Total  wheat  stocks  were  reported  at  1,103  million  bushels.  This 
figure,  the  second  largest  of  record,  compares  with  853  million  a  year  ago 
and  764  million,  the  average  for  1945-^9.    The  current  wheat  stocks  include 
about  400  million  bushels  on  farms,  259  million  in  terminals  and  hkO  million 
in  merchant  mills  and  interior  mills,  elevators,  and  warehouses.    The  farm 
stocks  were  the  third  largest  of  record. 
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GRAINS:    Estimated  supplies  in  the  principal  exporting  countries,  January  1,  19^5-53  if 


Country  and  year 


United  States 

I9U6 

19^7 
19U8 
I9U9 
Average  I9U5-U9 
1950 
1951 

1952  , 

1953  1/ 

Canada 

I9U6 
19^7 
I9U8 

19U9 

Average 
1950  ■ 
1951 
1952 
1953  1/ 

Argentina 
19^5 
I9U6 

19^7 
19US 
19U9 
Average  I9U5J+9 
1950 
1951 

1952  , 

1953  1/      ,  ■ , 

Australia 

19U6 

19^7 
19US 
19U9 

Average  I9U5-U9 

1950 

1951 
•  1952 

1953 

Total 

19^5 
I9U6 
19^7 
I9U8 
19^9 
Average  I9U5J+9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


Wheat 


Million 
bushel b 


828 
682 
6U2 
SOI 


900 
1,002 

853 
1,103 


592 

3U5 
3U0 
300 
J25. 


382 


325 

UUo 

555 
680 


330 
225 
2^0 
270 
2U5 


262 


Rye 


Million 
bushel 8 

26 

13 
g 
1U 
1 


Barley 


17 
18 
16 


8 

3 
U 

5 
18 


12 
13 
17 

28 


13 

15 
2U 
26 
JO 


22 


230 
215 

260 


112; 

1U51 
130: 
220: 
205: 


20 
25 
15 
Uo 


Million 
bushels 


213 
192 
176 
188 
230 


200 


191 

2UU 
203 
16U 


lUO 
100 
110 

115 

lis 


lit 
1U0 

220 

255 


35 
53 
60 

55 
.35 


162: 


H 


225 
215 

175 

200 


1,862 
1.397 
1.352 

1.591 
1,650 


1,570 


jr 


U7 

31 

36 
U5 

is 


T9 


25 
35 
25 

*+5 


6 

10 

13 
20 

15 


11 


20 

25 
22 
26 


39U 
355 
359 
37S 
J95 


32^ 


U70 


Oate  2/ 


Million 
bushels 

7SU 
1,059 

925 
770 
953 


9U1 

913 
865 


395 

280 

295 
225 
265 


325 
U15 
U05 


90 
72 

55 
60 

21 


11 
70 
60 
UO 

70 


.12 
30 
25 
50 

JO 


J2 


"Co 

35 
Ui 
50 


1,281 
l.UUl 
1,300 
1.105 
1,323 


1.290 


1.191 
1.361 

1.390 


Corn 


Total 


Million  \  1,000 
bushels  phort  tone 


2,123 
1,892 
2.18U 
1.535 
2^73 


2,  Obi 
2,bSb 
2, 610 

2.357 
2.576 


*/ 

V 
I! 


130 

UO 
Uo 

90 

_?J 

31 


70 
10 

35 
25 


IT 

V 
II 


2.253 
1.932 

2.22U 
1.625 
2,668 


~2jlU0 


"2T75b" 
2,620 

2.392 
2,601 


102,668 

95.352 
99,660 

8U.23U 
119.238 


100,230 
120, 72U 

12U.556 
ill , 51U 
123, 2U6 


28,0^9 

17.59U 
17.967 
15.725 
17,319 


T^3T 

lb.^b' 
22.UU9 
29,U6l 
3U.1S9 


16.1SU 
10,7lU 
11.312 
13,628 
12,890 


12,oU6* 


h;iuo 
9,230 
5.190 

11,820 

3.696 
5.070 
U.612 
7,880 
6,990 


JJ 


7.870 
7.610 

6.U3U 


150,607 
128,730 

133.551 
121, U67 
156.937 


158,258 
156,060 


163. 8U5 
152,599 
176.679 


1,680 

1,872:  56 
1,668:  U8: 
2.2U3:  77:  U90 

V  ?uta  *ZT  ?orth"rn  Hemisphere  countries  represent  January  1  stocks;  estimates  for 
Southern  Hemisphere  countries  include  the  new  crop  of  smallgrains  as  well  as  stocks 
of  emallgrairis  on  January  1.    2/  Canadian  oats  reported  in  bushels  of  3U  pounds;  in 
other  countries,  bushels  of  32  pounds,    if  Preliminary  estimates.    U/  Production 
small  and  supplies  believed  to  be  negligible.  ~ 

°5Ll0f  ,°f  For,1en  Agricultural  Relatione.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
official  statistics,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service  officers,  or  other 
Information. 
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United  States  corn  stocks  in  all  positions  were  estimated  at  2, 576 
million  "bushels.    This  is  9  percent  above  the  January  1952  stocks  and  25 
percent  above  the  19^5-^9  average.    Farm  stocks  were  estimated  at  2,173 
million  bushels,  and  total  corn  owned  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  estimated  at  280  million.    These  were  the  smallest  CCC  holdings  on 
January  1  since  the  inauguration  of  the  program.    Stocks  of  oats, 
set  at  865  million  bushels,  were  5  percent  less  than  those  of  a  year 
earlier  and  slightly  below  the  I9I+5-I+9  average.    Barley  stocks  of  I6I4- 
million  bushels  are    the  smallest  for  the  past  10  years,  reflecting  the 
small  1952  production:    Bye  stocks,  reported  at  9  million  bushels,  were 
well  below  average.     Rye  stocks  remaining  on  farms  were  the  smallest 
during  20  years  of  record. 

Grain  stocks  in  Canada  were  estimated  at  3^  million  short  tons.  This 
is  the  largest  figure  for  any  recent  year  and  is  75  percent  above  the  average 
for  1945-1+9.    Substantial  increases  are  reported  in  stocks  of  all  grains 
except  oats,  which  are  not  signif leant ly  changed  from  the  January  1Q52  level. 
Considerable  quantities  of  both  barley  and  oats  are  available  for  export. 
Total  wheat  stocks  of  680  million  bushels  were  23  percent  larger  than  the 
1945-49  average.    The  quality  of  the  1952  crop  is  reported  as  exceptionally 
high,'  in  contrast  with  the  high  proportion  of  low  grade  wheat  produced  during 
the  two  previous  crop  years. 

Argentina's  total  supply  of  grain  on  January  1  was  estimated  at  about 
12  million  short  tons,  more  than  double  the  low  supply  of  a  year  earlier. 
It  should  be  noted  that  January  supplies  considered  in  this  survey  include 
estimates  for  the  new  smallgrains  harvest  nearing  completion  at  that  time 
in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries.    Argentine  corn,  however,  as  is  the  case 
for  all  grains  in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries, , represents  stocks  of  old 
grain  remaining  on  that  date  from  preceding  harvests.    Thus,  only  small 
supplies  of  corn  remain  from  the  small  Argentine  crop  harvested  in  March- ■ 
April  1952.    The  estimate  of  25  million  bushels  contrasts  with  the  average 
of  79  million  for  19^5-^9.    About  average  supplies  of  wheat,  barley  ,,  and 
oats  are  attributed  to  good  harvests  of  these  grains  recently  completed, 
with  virtually  no  .old-crop  grain  remaining  at  the  beginning  of  January. 
Rye  supplies  are  at  an  all-time  record  high  since,  with  unusually  favorable 
growing  conditions,  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  the  crop  was 
allowed  to  develop  as  grain.     Substantial  quantities  of  these  coarse  grains 
will  be  available  for  export. 

Total  grain  supply  In  Australia  on  January  1  was  estimated  at  'J  ,k  million 
short  tons.    This  is  somewhat  above  average  for  all  grains  and  reflects  the 
good  harvests  recently  completed.    Outturns,  especially  of  wheat,  exceeded 
expectations.    Wheat  supplies  of  200  million  bushels  were  25  million  above 
the  comparable  figure  for  1952  and  well  above  the  19^5-^9  average  of  162 
million  bushels.    Both  barley  and  .oats  supplies  were  larger  than  the  good 
supplies  of  a  year  ago  and  well  above  average, --By  Judith  E.  'Downey,  based 
in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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LARGE  PHILIPPINE  RICE  CROP 
REDUCES  IMPORT  NEEDS  l/ 

Rice  will  not  be  imported  into  the  Philippines  during  the  first  half 
of  1953,  and  if  the  1952  53  harvest  turns  out  as  large  as  expected,  little,  if 
any,  foreign  rice  will  be  shipped  in  during  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Manila,,    Rice  imports  in  1952  totaled  139 
million  pounds.    The  reduction  in  import  requirements  is  due  entirely  to  an 
increase  in  the  current  harvest  (mainly  December). 

The  1952-53  rice  crop  of  the  Philippines  is  estimated  by  the  Philippine 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Extension  at  6,717 • 6  million  pounds  of  rough  rice 
(4,700  million  pounds  milled),  an  increase  of  V78. 9  million  pounds  (335 
million  pounds)  as  compared  with  the  year  before.     The  crop  estimates  of  that 
organization. for  1951-52  and  1952-53  are  computed  on  a  different  basis  and 
are  at  a  moderately  higher  level  than  those  of  previous  years/  .Figures  for 
earlier  years  will  not  be  strictly  comparable  until- a  revision  now  being  made 
of  the  postwar  statistics  is  completed.  ■ 

The  increase  in  production  this  year  is  due  to  (l)  favorable  weather, 
(2)  high  prices  to  producers,  (3)  improvement  of  internal  security,  (4) 
increased  effectiveness  in  the  control  of  peste,  and  (5)  assistance  from 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

Philippine  milled,  rice  imports  during  1952  came  from  3  countries  - 
Thailand,  Burma,  and  the  United  , States .    The  imports  of  139  million  pounds 
all  were  landed  during  the  second  half  of  the  year.    Earlier  plans  had 
called  f or . the  importation  of  around  3Q0  million  pounds,  but  because  the 
195.1-  52  crop  was  better  than  expected,  that  was  unnecessary.     Sales  of 
imported  rice  have  been  slow,  and  of  the  total  imports,  around  65  million 
pounds  remained  unsold  as  of  mid-January .  1953 «• 

PHILIPPINES;    Milled  rice  imports,  by  country  of  origin, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1948-52 


Country  •  j  :  $  : 

of  :  \lWfq.  i- 19^3  :  19^9  :  1950  :  1951  s  1952 

Origin  .    -J^J  Dy  .  j  j  ;  ;  

•  Million  pounds 


1/  ' 

:  0 

:  126: 

0  - 

0  | 

5  7i 

0  j 

■   •  9 

:     •  h3t 

0  ! 

:  0 

:  0 

0  ! 

:  51 

:  4lj 

0  ! 

0  : 

:  66 

■ 

0  : 

:      16  ; 

:  24: 

0  : 

0  ! 

:  0 

76  ! 

i        0  ! 

:  0: 

0  : 

:      0  i 

f  0 

• 

0  : 

:  22 

:  0: 

0  : 

i       0  ' 

:  0 

• 

36  .  •  i 

•  145 

:  87: 

11  : 

24i  : 

;  66 

« 

5  : 

:  ■   22  • 

:  .0: 

0  | 

:■     0  i 

!  0 

ill  j 

:  265 

321  : 

11  ! 

241  i 

'  139 

TJ    Less  than  500,000  pounds. 


Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics  and  National  Rice  and  Corn  Corporation. 
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In  view  of  the  harvesting  of  a  larger  rice  crop  in  1952-53  than 
anticipated,  the  National  Rice  and  Corn  Corporation  (NARIC )  may  reexport 
some  of  the  rice  imported  in  1952  at  some  financial  loss.    Prices  have 
declined  considerably  since  the  beginning  of  1953  and  growers  are  requesting 
that  the  Government  intervene  to  fix  prices  at  a  higher  level. 

Philippine  rice  prices  during  1952  registered  contrasting  trends.  The 
yearly  average  price  paid  to  producers  reached  a  level  slightly  higher  than 
in  1951,  while  the  average  price  to  consumers  was  lower.    Consumer  prices 
also  have  moved  down  signigicantly  since  the  start  of  1953 »    Milled  rice  of 
Macan,  second  class  (same  grade  as  listed  in  the  accompanying  table  on  prices) 
was  selling  late  January  at  $7.67  per  100  pounds.    That  quotation  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  any  recorded  during  1951  and  1952,    The  excellent  current 
harvest  undoubtedly  is  responsible. 

PHILIPPINES ;    Milled  rice,  monthly  opening 
prices  of  Macan,  second  class,  at  Manila, 
per  100  pounds,  19*1-0,  and  1943-52 


Month 

!  1940 

:  1948 

:    19^9  J 

I   1950  i 

:  ■  1951 

:  1952 

Dollars 

:  Dollars  •. 

;  Dollars 

:  Dollars  , 

:  Dollars 

:  Dollars 

January  . ,  : 

•  2.29 

:  9.k2 

:.  10.53 

:     8.00  . 

1  9.52 

:  8.40 

February.  

•    2.29  : 

:  10.12 

:  10.63 

:     7.80  : 

•  8.20 

:  9.^2 

March  

2.28 

:  9.42 

:    11. 0k 

7.72  , 

:  8.48 

:  9.42 

April.  

:    2.30  : 

•  12.35 

:  11.04 

:     7.59  : 

:  10.23 

!  9.50 

May.  : 

2.33  ■ 

:     10c  93 

:  ll.oi 

:     7.39  : 

10.23 

!  9.70 

June  .*,».♦...„.....„. 

:    2.28  : 

!     11. 7^ 

:  11.24 

:     7.80  ; 

:  10.83 

:  10.02 

July  : 

2.33  : 

12.66 

11.24 

:  7.90 

11.24 

;  10.15 

August .............. 

:  2.33 

:  13.18 

:  11.44 

:  8.00 

:  11.44 

:  10.23 

September  

:.  2.34 

[Unquoted 

:  11.24 

:     8.81  ! 

11.44 

;  10.43 

October. ...  e ....... . 

:  2,34 

■  » 

:  10.23 

:     9.^2  i 

:  11.44 

:  9.82 

November ,  

■    2.32  , 

i  " 

10.23 

i  9.82 

:  9.9k 

:  9.82 

December. ,  

:  2.28 

i  11 

:  9,42 

:      9.82  , 

:  9,82 

:  8.20 

Average  

2,31  : 

11,23  : 

10.70  : 

~B^3  : 

10.23  i 

9.59 

Bureau  of  Commerce. 

1/  A  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  available  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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CANADA  INCREASES  INITIAL 
PRICE  OF  :WHEAT  AMD  BARLEY 

The  Canadian  Government  has  approved  an  increase  in  the  initial  price 
paid  producers  of  wheat  and  barley,  effective  March  2,  1953.    All  grades 
of  wheat  except  durum  are  increased  from  $1.40  per  "bushel  to  $1.60, 
"basis  No.  1  Northern  in  store  Fort  William-Port  Arthur  or  Vancouver. 
This  means  that  an  adjustment  payment  of  20  cents  per  "bushel  will  "be 
made  to  producers  covering  delivery  of  wheat  to  the  Board  from  August  1, 
1952  to  February  28,  1953. 

The  initial  payments  for  all  grades  of  durum  are  increased  "by  25 
cents  per  "bushel ,  "bringing  the  initial,  price  for  No.  1  amber  durum  to  $1.65 
per  bushel,  in  store.    The  larger  increase  for  durum  was  attributed  to 
exceptionally  strong  demand  for  this  grain  during  the  present  crop-  year 
and  a  desire  to  encourage  additional  durum  production  in  1953. 

An  increase  of  15  cents  per  bushel  in  the  initial  payment  for  all 
grades  of  barley  was  effective  March  2.    That  brings  the  initial  price 
of  No„3  C.W,,  6-Row  barley  to  $1.11  per  bushel,  compared  with  the  earlier 
advance,  of  . $  .96",  all  prices  basis  in  store  Fort  William -Port  Arthur. 
No  recommendation  was  made:  in  regard"  to  an  increase  in  -the  initial 
payment  for  oats',  which  is,  accordingly,  expected  to  remain  at  its 
present-  level  for  the  remainder  of  the  crop  year.    The  initial  payment 
for  No. 3  C.W.  oats  remains  at  $  .62  per  bushel,  the  same  rate  as  was 
paid  throughout  the  1951-52  season. 

Wheat  adjustment  payments  will  be  made  beginning  April  1  and  will 
be  followed  immediately  by  the  barley  adjustment  payments.    Based"  on 
deliveries  up  to  mid -February,  adjustment  payments  on  the  2  grains 
were  expected  to  total  about  $80,000,000  in  Canadian  currency. 

EGYPT  ADOPTS  PROGRAM  '   

FOR  IMPROVED  WHEAT  SEED  •         ■  •  -  

A  -program  to  seed  Egypt's  entire  wheat  area  with  improved  and. 
adapted  seed  was  authorized  by  the  Council  of -Ministers  on  February  11, 
1953,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  Cairo.    This  program  of  .the. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  calls  for  expanding  the  use  of  improved  seed 
so  that  the.  entire  wheat  area  would  be  under  improved  varieties  by  . 
1957,  for  harvest  in  1958.    At  present  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is 
supplying  approved  seed  for  about  10  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage. 
The  plan  calls  for  doubling  the    percentage  each  year  for  the  next 
3  years.     That  would  bring  wheat  acreage  under  improved  varieties  to 
80  percent  of  the  total  seedings  by  the  third  year  and  full  achieve- 
ment in  no  more  than  k-  years. 

The  principal  varieties  of  seed  to  be  used  are  Giza  139?  a 
cross-bred  developed  in  1937  and  Giza  135,  a  cross  developed  in  1950. 
Since  1937  "the  former  has  been  tested  successfully  against  9  races 
of  stem  rust  and  1ms  proved  rust -resistant .    The  latter  variety  has 
also  shown  rust  resistance  in  its  comparitively  short  history.  Three 
other  varieties  have  also  been  approved  for  use  though  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  of  lesser  importance  in  the  program.    Stocks  of  about 
275,000  bushels  of  Giza  139  are  available  to  start  the  program  in  1953 
together  with  about  390,000  bushels  of  non-specified  improved  varieties. 
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Seed  for  the  program  is  to  be  grown  under  Government  contract  with 
private  farms.    The  Government  would  furnish  the  original  seed,  and 
supervise  its  production.    Seed  would  be  bought  by  the  Government  at 
a  10  percent  premium  over  commercial  grades. 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIAN  TOBACCO  .PRODUCTION 
AND  QUALITY  LOWERED  BY  HEAVY  RAINS 

According  to  reliable  trade  reports,  weather  conditions  have  been 
very  unfavorable  throughout  the  tobacco,  producing  areas  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  1952-53  growing  season.    Heavy  rains  during  January  and  the 
first  of  February  retarded  growth  of  late  plantings  as  well  as  lowering  leaf 
quality  of  the  crop.    In  some  areas,  normal  rainfall,  has  already  been 
exceeded  from  7  to  10  inches,  causing  water-logged  soils  and,  consequently, 
retarded  growth  of  late  plantings.    Leaf  spot  and  white  mold  diseases 
are  reportedly  very  prevalent  in  some  areas.     It  is  further  reported  that 
all  hopes  of  attaining  the  1952-53  production  goal  of  120  million  pounds 
lias  vanished. 

1952-53  CONSUMPTION  OF  RAW  COTTON  IN 
FRANCE  ON  MODERATELY  HIGH  LEVEL 

The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  France  during  August -December  1952 
totaled  468,000  bales  (5Q0  pounds  gross),  about  65/000  bales  less  than 
the  quantity  consumed  during  these  months  in  1951 c    During  1952  the 
monthly  consumption  of  cotton  declined  steadily  from  123, OCX)  bales  in 
January  to  63,000  bales  in  August.     It  then  increased  to  a  substantially 
higher  level  and  exceeded  100,000  bales  per  month  during  the  remainder 
of  1952  except  in  November  when  only  92/000  bales  were  consumed,  This 
may  be  partially  attributed  to  fewer  working  days  during  this  month. 
In  view  of  the  continued  rather  weak  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for 
French  textiles,  it  now  appears  that  consumption  during  the  entire  1952-53 
season  may  approximate  1.1  million  bales  compared  with  1.2  million  bales 
during  each  of  the  previous  two  seasons. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  during  August -December  1952  amounted  to  412,000 
baleB,  almost  100,000  bales  below  the  quantity  imported  during  the  compa- 
rable period  a  year  earlier .    Of  the  19§>2*  53  imports,  125,000  bales  were 
received  from  Egypt,  84,000  bales  from  the  French  Colonies,  and  33,000 
bales  from  the  United  States,  compared,  with  52,000  bales,  83. 000  bales, 
and  159,000  bales,  respectively,  from  these  countries  in  August -December 
1951. 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season 
(August  1,  1952),  totaled  265,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  compared  with 
313,000  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  1951-52  season  and  495,000  bales  a 
year  earlier.    The  relatively  small  stocks  brought  into  1952-53  reflect 
the  effect  of  mills  delaying  the  buying  of  cotton  during  the  last  half 
of  1951-52  in  the  expectation  that  prices  would  decline.    Stocks  apparently 
have  been  further  reduced  this  season  as  the  quantity  consumed  during 
August -Dec ember  1952  exceeded  that  imported  by  about  56,000  bales. 
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1952-53  COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN 
TURKEY  AT  RECORD  HIGH  LEVEL 

A  record  cotton  crop  was  produced  in  Turkey  during  the  1952-53  season. 
The  latest  official  estimate,  780,000  hales  (500  pounds  gross),  was  91,000 
hales  ahove  last  season's  relatively  large  crop.    The  1952-53  cotton 
acreage,  1,660,000  acres,  compares  with  1,586,000  acres  in  1951-52. 

This  year's  record  production  may  he  primarily  attrihuted  to  higher 
yields  per  acre  although  incroased  acreage  was  partly  responsihle  for 
the  larger  crop.    Weather  conditions  in  1952-53  wore  generally  favorahle. 
No  serious  insect  damage  occurred  as  control  measures,  carried  out  jointly 
hy  the  government  and  growers,  were  effective  in  minimizing  insect  damage 
in  the  areas  where  infestation  was  reported.    The  principal  precaution 
taken  in  1952-53  to  prevent  the  spread  of  pink  hollworm  was  the  fumigation 
of  the  cottonseed  to  he  used  for  planting  in  certain  areas,  particularly 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Aegean  region  where  hollworm  damage  had  hoen 
extensive  in  preceding  years.    Presumably  the  type  of  precautionary 
measures  which  were  effective  in  comhatting  insects  in  1952-53  will  again 
he  used  in  1953-5^. 

Consumption  of  raw  cotton  during  1951-52  totaled  220,000  bales,  about 
23,00-0  bales  of  which  were  used  by  cottage  industries  for  hand-spinning 
manufacture,  mainly  of  mattresses,  and  upholstery.    Consumption  in  the 
preceding  season  (1950-51)  totaled  210,000  bales.    Present  indications  point 
to  a  slightly  higher  consumption  during  1952-53  than  in  the  preceding  2 
seasons . 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Turkey  during  August -November  1952,  the  latest 
months  for.  which  official  statistics  are  available,  totaled  100,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross),  an  increase  of  29,000  bales  over  the  quantity  exported 
during  the  comparable  months  in  1951.    Of  the  1952-53  exports,  38,000 
bales  were  shipped  to  Western  Germany,  27,000  bales  to  Italy,  and  18,000 
bales  to  France,  compared  with  shipments  of  5^,000  bales,  3,000  bales, 
and  6,000  bales,  respectively,  to  these  countries  during  August -November 
1951. 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  Turkey  are  very  high.    This  is  attributed  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  exports  during  1951-52  totaled  only  261,000  bales 
out  of  an  export  surplus  of  around  ij-80,000  bales  from  the  1951-52  crop. 
This  also  represents  a  decline  of  about  100,000  bales  from  the  preceding 
season.    This  decline  in  exports,  together  with  a  large  1951-52  crop,, 
contributed  to  a  substantial  carry- over  of  stocks  into  the  current 
season  (250,000  bales  held  on  August  1,  1952).    These  large  "carry-in" 
stocks  and  the  record  1952-53  production  have  resulted  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  export  surplus  this  year.     Efforts  are  being  made  to 
facilitate  exports  but  the  actual  quantities  of  cotton  that  may  be  exported 
as  a  result  of  present  trade  negotiations  are  not  known  at  this  time. 
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CANADIAN  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
INCREASED  SLIGHTLY  IN  JANUARY 

The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Canada  during  January  1953  totaled 
33,800  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  compared  with  33,3°0  bales  during  the 
preceding  month  and  31,100  bales  in  January  1952.    Consumption  during 
the  first  6  months  of  the  current  season  (August  1952 -January  1953) 
totaled  187,000  bales,  practically  unchanged  from  the  188,700  bales  con- 
sumed during  the  first  half  of  the  preceding  seaeon.    During  1951-52, 
when  consumption  was  on  a  low  level  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
partly  because  of  a  lengthy  strike,  a  total  of  3^3,000  bales  were  consumed. 
This  was  137/000  below  the  quantity  consumed  in  1950-51.    It  now  appears 
that  consumption  during  the  entire  current  season  may  slightly  exceed  that 
of  1951  52  despite  a  slightly  smaller  consumption  during  the  first  6 
months  of  this  season.    Consumption  was  following  a  downtrend  at  this  time 
a  year  ago  while  during  recent  months  some  increase  has  been  in  evidence. 

The  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  on  developing  and  expanding  the 
Canadian  textile  industry  during  the  postwar  period  is  reflected  by  the 
expenditures  which  have  been  made  for  new  plants  and  lor  the  modernization 
of  older  plants.    Funds  spent  for  these  purposes  during  the  past  7  years 
totaled  about  $364,000,000  ($37.5, 000 ',000  U.S.). 

Imports  of  cotton  during  August -November  1952,  the  latest  months  for 
which  official  statistics  are  available,  totaled  103,000  bales  (500  pounds 
gross),  about  8,000  bales  less  than  the  quantity  imported  during  these 
months  in  1951.    Of  the  1952-53  imports,  82,000  bales  were  received  from 
the  United  States,  19,000  bales  from  Mexico,  and  l,k0Q  bales  from  India, 
compared  with  106,000  bales,  4,000  bales,  and  insignificant  quantities, 
respectively,  from  these  countries  during  August-November  195L  Negoti- 
ations for  barter  arrangements,  under  which  Canada  would  receive  raw 
cotton,  have  been  carried  on  with  several  countries.    Although  larger 
than  usual  amounts  of  cotton  may  be  received  from  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  during  the  last  half  of  1952-53  the  bulk  of  Canadian 
imports  this  season  are  expected  to  again  come    from  this  country. 

PHILIPPINE  COPRA  PRODUCTION  MAY  BE  DOWN 
10  PERCENT  IN  1953;  REVIEW  OF  1952  if 

Philippine  production  in  1953  of  copra,  coconut  oil,  and  desiccated 
coconut  in  terms  of  copra  equivalent  is  not  expected  to  reach  that  of  1952 
and  may  drop  10  percent,  to  as  low  as  8^0 ,.000  tons,  reports  E.  S.  Fox, 
American  Embassy,  Manila.    Recovery  from  the  severe  typhoon  damage 
suffered  in  the  Blcol  region  will  require  approximately  3  years.  An 
improvement  in  export  activity,  however,  is  expected  in  the  latter  part  of 
1953  because  of  lower  stocks  of  copra  and  other  coconut  products  on  the 
American  and  European  markets. 

if   A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture Circular  available  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D,  C. 
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Production  of  copra,  coconut  oil  and  desiccated  coconut  in  terras  of  copra 
equivalent  in  1952  is  estimated  at  about  93*+A90  long  tons,  or  10  percent  less 
than  the  1951  total  of  1,036,320  tons  and  6  percent  less  than  the  I95O  output 
of  991,435  tons.    While  the  1952  production  of  copra  and  desiccated  coconut  was 
below  the  2  preceding  years,  coconut  oil  production  of  149,563  tons  exceeded 
1951  output  by  5  percent  and,  in  fact,  was  the  largest  recorded  oil  production 
since  the  war.    Approximately  69  percent  of  the  total  coconut  production  last 
year  went  into  copra,  5  percent  went  into  desiccated  coconut,  and  26  percent 
went  into  coconut  oil,  of  which  46  percent  was  utilized  domestically. 

PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC :    Coconut  production  in  copra  equivalent, 

1952  with  comparisons 

(Long  tons) 


Exports^ 

Copra  

Coconut  oil  as  copr; 
Desiccated  coconut  ; 

Total  as  copr; 
Domestic  utilization: 


Average  j 
1947-51 

',  1950  ; 

:  1951 1/  1 

;  1952  1/ 

720,487 

87,517 
61 , 2Q4 

!  691  .,722  ! 

:  110,146 
:  84,922 

!     760,036  ' 

:    122,408  : 
:  50,701 

:  651,755 
:  126,132 
:  45,192 

369,298 

:  886  .790  : 

:  933,145 

:  823,379 

:  104,646 

:    103,175  : 

:  111,111 

953,333  : 

!  991,436  ! 

:1,036,436  : 

:  934,190 

1/    Preliminary.    £7    Computed  at  63  percent  oil  extraction  rate.    "TJ  Computed 
as  83  percent  of  copra  equivalent,    4/    Excluding  coconut  utilized  in  the 
making  of  home  made  oil  and  native  culinary  preparations. 

Sources:    Associated  Steamship  Lines  for  copra  and  coconut  oil  export  data. 
Peter  Paul  (Philippine)  Corporation  for  desiccated  coconut  export  data.  Trade 
representatives  for  data  on  domestic  utilization. 

The  reduced  production  in  1952  is  attributed  primarily  to  typhoon 
damage  throughout  the  year.    Private  sources  estimate  the  over-all  damage 
at  approximately  5  percent.     In  addition,  generally  unfavorable  factors, 
such  as  kadang -kadang  disease,  contributed  to  reduced  production. 

Exports  of  copra  and  desiccated  coconut  in  1952  were  smaller  than  in 
the  2  preceding  years,  but  coconut  oil  exports  were  the  highest  in  the 
postwar  period.     Shipments  amounted  to  651,755  tons  of  copra,  37.-5 '9  tons 
of  desicco.ted  coconut,  and  79,^63  tons  of  coconut  oil  or  a  total  of 
823,079  tons  in  terms  of  copra  equivalent  compared  with  933,145  tons  in 
1951.    As  in  previous  years,  the  United  States  was  the  largest  single 
importer  of  Philippine  copra.    However-  the  2^9,221  tons  exported  to  the 
United  States  (44  percent  of  the  total)  was  less  than  the  annual  exports 
from  1947  through  1951. 
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Wholesale  prices  of  copra  in  Manila  declined  during  the  first  half 
of  1952  "but  increased  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  with  sharp  increases 
in  November  and  December.  Prices  ranged  from  a  low  of  19. 67  pesos  to  a 
high  of  33.00  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($99.93  to  $167.65  per  long  ton). 
The  yearly  average  was  23.83  pesos  ($121. 06). 

The  demand  for  copra  during  1952  diminished  compared  with  previous 
years  due  to  the  partial  easing  of  the  international  situation  and  a  re- 
duction in  stock-piling.    Demand  for  copra  also  was  adversely  affected  by 
the  increased  availability  and  lower  prices  of  competitive  fats  and  oils. 

SPAIN  SUSPENDS  OLIVE  OIL 
SHIPMENTS  IN  DRUMS  l/ 

The  export  of  olive  oil  in  drums  from  Spain  was  suspended  in  mid- 
January  "by  the  Spanish  Ministry  of  Commerce,  according  to  the  American 
Consulate,  Seville.    No  export  licenses  are  being  issued  except  in  those 
cases  where  letters  of  credit  had  been  opened  prior  to  the  suspension. 

Reasons  given  by  the  Ministry  for  the  action  taken  were: 

(1)  Virtually  all  of  the  1952-53  olive  oil  crop  may  have  to  he  re- 
fined due  to  high  acid  content.    This  could  possibly  reduce  the 
already  low  yield  of  oil  by  as  much  as  10  percent.    With  normal 
local  consumption  of  olive  oil  at  about  400,000  tons  annually,  and 
a  low  carry-over  from  1951-52,  the  surplus  would  not  be  so  great  as 
originally  believed. 

(2)  With  the  present  world  price  of  olive  oil  at  about  $53  P©r  100 
kilograms  ($480  per  short  ton),  the  Spanish  Government  would  not 

'    find  it  profitable  to  import  soybean  oil  to  replace  olive  oil  ex- 
ported under  its  present  policy  of  adjusting  export  prices  to 
market  prices. 

(3)  Large  olive  oil  shippers  had  been  paying  ro bates  of  from  $4.00 
to  $5.00  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  to  importers.    Small  shippers 
could  not  afford  to  pay  this,  and  have  urged  the  Government  to  adopt 
more  effective  controls. 

Olive  oil  exports  from  ports  of  the  Seville  Consular  District  to  the 
United  States  during  January  1953  totaled  637  short  tons  against  none  in 
January  of  1952. 

(NOTE: --On  the  basis  of  U.S.  trade  statistics,  in  calendar  year  1952 
the  United  States  imported  12,953  tons  of  edible  olive  oil  and  74  tons  of 
inedible  olive  oil  from  Spain.) 

1/  See  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FF0  3-53,  "Tho  Eats  and  Oils  Situation 
in  Spain "--February  28,  1953  for  a  description  of  Spain  as  a  foroign  market 
outlet  for  United  States  fats  and  oils.    This  is  one  of  a  series  of  in- 
dividual country  statements  based  on  current  observations  in  10  West 
European  countries  under  the  provisions  of  tho  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 
This  Circular  is  available  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
U.S.  Dopartmont  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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SUEZ  CANAL  TRAFFIC  INCLUDES 
CHINESE  SOYBEAN  OIL  SHIPMENT 

Northbound  traffic  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  November  1952  included 
a  cargo  of  3*307  short  tons  of  soybean  oil  from  the  Chinese  port  of 
Shanghai  destined  to  Gdynia,  Poland,  according  to  a  recent  report  from 
Port  Said.    The  Polish  vessel  "Karpaty"  also  was  carrying  some  2,200 
tons  of  Chinese  wood  oil  in  addition  to  the  soybean  oil.    Luring  the 
same  month,  a  British  ship  "Dundalk  Bay"  passed  through  the  Canal  with  a 
cargo  of  6,800  tons  of  peanuts  from  Tsingtao,  China  destined  to  Fredrikstad, 
Norway. 

The  January-November  1952  bulk  movement  of  Chinese -Mane hurl an  soy- 
beans and  soybean  oil  through  the  Canal  of  247, 604  tons  (soybean  equiva- 
lent) or  8,253,470  bushels,  represents  a  decrease  of  57  percent  from  the 
574,298  tons  or  19,143,270  bushels  which  transited  the  Canal  in  calendar 
year  1951.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  8,  1952,  page  530.) 

U,S.  SOYBEAN -AND -OIL  EXPORTS 
DROP  SHARPLY  IN  1952  l/ 

United  States  exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean  oil  during  1952  aggre- 
gated 45.8  million  bushels  in  soybean  equivalent.    This  represents  only 
60  percent  of  the  record  77.3  million  bushels  exported  in  1951.    Over  one- 
half  of  the  total,  or  23.4  million  bushels,  represented  actual  shipments 
in  the  form  of  beans  and  amounted  to  only  1.2  million  bushels  less  than 
the  24,6  million  bushels  exported  the  previous  year.    However,  the  110,000 
short  tons  of  soybean  oil  sold  last  year  was  much  less  than  one -half  the 
258,000  tons  shipped  in  1951.    Last  year's  bean-and-oil  exports  represented 
only  16  percent  of  the  1951  soj^bean  harvest  of  282  million  bushels,  whereas 
1951  exports  were  over  one -fourth  the  1950  crop  of  299  million  "bushels. 

Japan  again  was  the  major  market  for  beans,  but  purchases  dropped  from 
11.8  million  bushels  in  1951  to  8,7  million  last  year,    Canada  took  4.7 
million  bushels- -almost  as  much  as  in  the  previous  year.    Spain,  by  far  the 
largest  single  buyer  of  soybean  oil  in  1951,  "was  not  a  purchaser  in  1952, 
The  Netherlands  took  the  largest  volume -~3 4, 000  tons--and  Western  Germany 
the  second  largest  quantity- -23, 000  tons.    Over  25  percent  of  the  total 
bean  shipments  and  nearly  80  percent  of  the  oil  went  to  Europe, 

1/  The  1953  and  longer-time  export  outlook  for  United  States  soybeans  and 
soybean  oil,  and  other  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds,  will  be  reviewed  in 
forthcoming  individual  country  statements  based  on  current  on-the-spot 
observations  in  10  West  European  countries  under  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act.    These  reports  will  be  published  as  Foreign  Agriculture  Circulars 
available  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Soybean  and  soybean  oil  exports, 
1952  with  comparisons 


Country  of 
destination 

:  Soybeans 

:           Soybean  oil  TJ 

:  Avemge 
:1937-39  2/ 

;i951  3/. 

1952  3/ 

Average 
:1935-39 

:  1951 3/ 

1952  ■?/ 

:  l»o( 

)0  bushels 

Short  tons 

North  America; 

t 

'  r 

.:  1,197 

:  4,827. 

U,668 

:    -  76 

!         9, 6o4 

6,032 

y 

:  1: 

y 

:  1,917 

!  6,959: 

2,521 

Other.... ...  . ... .... 

.:  62 

!            1 , 

2 

'        :  467 

8,150 

.  2^865 

;  4,829: 

i+,670 

2,460 

:  24,713 

"'ll^ilo 

4/ 

i    h!/  : 

-  : 

151 

3,742 

J,620 

Europe : 

Austria. ,  •  «••...<,•»• 

5/ 

>       -  1 

- 

; 

:  8,530. 

696 

Be  Igi  urn-  Luxemb  ourg . 

15' 

:  1,323: 

790 

; 

5,808. 

3,520 

606. 

;          -  ; 

888 

I         -  . 

;  2?0 

:  18 

;         -  ; 

- 

:  65. 

- 

■ 

:  1,795: 

95. 

- 

3,004 

- 

Germany  (Western).. 

.  :  5/  60 

:  309: 

1,199- 

i  . 

17,063. 

22,861 

Greece .  < .  « „ 

:  2: 

- 

:,         ..  , 

:       •  5,7lS 

;    4/  : 

!,  -  .  12. 

u  .  ...  489 

:  180 

Italy, ,«,,«..,  ... 

y 

!        -  : 

y  - 

.  -  2: 

6/  53,961 

•  9,092 

Netherlands. . , . , e  . 0 

2, 006 

:  1,737: 

2,678. 

:    .  - 

:  19,651. 

34,001 

.  :           113 . 

:  563: 

778 

:  ...17: 

- 

: 

:         -  : 

.       -  , 

:  2 

1 

:         -  ; 

- 

: 

72,641 

- 

Sweden.  

6o4 

!         -  : 

:  106 

616 

:  513 

:  73: 

t  .  50. 

:&/  3,526 

•  7,661 

• 

:  -7  : 

„ 

:  .  883 

117 

37 

:  1 

:  15,898 

;  6,296 

Yugoslavia.. .... . . . 

:  2: 

  8,132 

:  909 

:    5, SOU; 

6,465 

253 

.6/  215,922 

rw,  ii£ 

Asia :  : 

•  • 

•  ■ 

;  11,768: 

=  1/ 

•            114 ' 

:  2,044; 

3  Mo 

:  ....  27 

:•  4,344 

'  i^28l 

Total  

:  13,812: 

12, 220 

:  27 

I  Jill 

Australia:  &  Oceania. , 

.:  y 

21 

37 

.  :  1: 

162: 

4/ 

:  322 

^,552 

:  235 

Grand  total, , , 

/:  4,793- 

!  24,607: 

23,355 

:  3,234 

:6/  257,875 

109,707 

— 1    ,   <••,-  u  : —  .r..r.   <  ,.-  .J        ,     ,w  i-i  ,  

1/  Crude  and  refined  oil  converted  to  crude,     2/  Not  separately  classified 
prior  to  1937.    3/  Preliminary.    4/  Less  than  500  bushels.    5/ Austria 
included  with  Germany.    6/  Revised,    jj  Less  than  .5  ton. 
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U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  FLAXSEED,  LINSEED 
OIL  DROP  SHARPLY  IN  1952 

The  United  States  exported  1,858,415  bushels  of  flaxseed  and  9,481 
short  tons  of  linseed  oil  in  1952.    This  is  a  total  in  flaxseed  equivalent 
of  2,854,300  bushels  and  represents  almost  1.5  million  bushels  or  roughly 
40  percent  less  than  the  volume  exported  in  1951.     Seed  exports  were  the 
smallest  since-  1948    while  oil  exports  were,  with  the  exception  of  1950, 
the  largest  since  1948.    Over  98  percent  or  the  seed  and  70  percent  of 
the  oil  went  to  Europe.  '•  •  •  ■ 

TOUTED  STATES :    Flaxseed  exports  by  country .  o'f- destination,' 

1952  with  comparisons   ' 


(Bushels) 


Country  of 
destination 

:   1949  ; 

• 

1  1950 

;  1951 .1/ . . ; 

.  1952  1/ 

North  and  Central  America: 
Panama,  Republic  of  , 

• 

•  « 

39 

>  * 
• 

:  671,124 

92  i 

:  '  34 

:    -85-3,308  i 
:         •  547"  : 
:  .         286  i 
:•  •    •    125  : 

30,275 
320 
80 

639 

36 

Total 

440  • 

nVl  PoO 
0  (  J- ,  <-J*J 

.  °RQ  -TOO  '  t 

T\  ?50 

South  America ; 
C  0  lovnbi  a  . 

• 

•  < 

'    66  ! 

V  ■           36  ; 

94  : 

■  •  : 

:   •  •    •  -393- "! 

144 
342 

Total  ,   

1   '   *  1   7T?  

130  : 

'   ■  ■   ■  393  i 

486 

Europe :  • 

O     ■  i 

m  i 
* 

67,862  : 

; :  1,630,251 

• 

0  _ 

:    ;  140,000  : 

:  1,866,016  « 

:     671,339  : 
;       59,494  • 
\        6,712  • 

:    '  39 

!  l.,665>758-  \ 

\  -  ■  • ■ • . 24  S 
:    ..32,632  s 

!       587,607  * 

:     419,343  : 

:  36 

■•844,388 
40 

462,935 
20  .504 
498,698 

2,743,650 

:  2,725,400 

1,826,565 

* 

:  142,270 

:      151,694  : 

14 

• 

c 

.:  3,106,953 

r  3,557,300  \ 

:  3  737,253  : 

1,853,415 

TJ  Preliminary. 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Belgium-LuxemTBOurg  again,  as  in  1951,  "was  the  leading  market  for 
United  States  flaxseed,  taking  k$  percent  of  the  total,    The  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Netherlands  purchased  27  and  25  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total. 

About  7°  percent  of  the  linseed  oil  exports  vent  to  the  Netherlands 
in  1952.    Germany,  the  largest  purchaser  of  oil  in  1951,  was  not  in  the 
market  for  United  States  oil  in  1952. 

UNITED  STATES:    Linseed  oil  exports  "by  country  of  destination, 

1952  with  comparisons 


(Short  tons) 


Country  of 

:    19^9  ; 

1950 

:  1951  1/ 

1952  1/ 

destination 

• 
• 

North  and  Central  America: 

• 

 ':  kQ 

:  292 

:  518 

;  1,191 

 :  68 

:  6Qh 

r  995 

:  988 

llf 

:  15 

:  10 

:  7 

 :  6 

:  178 

:  Ilk 

:  k3 

6 

:  31 

:  13 

:  2 

:  96 

128 

:  80 

:  1,296 

i  1,778 

2,311 

South  America: 

15^  : 

569 

!        9k  I 

97 

I  112 

:  5^ 

:  81 

Other  

81  : 

76  : 

172 

78 

757  ■ 

320 

256 

Europe : 

850  : 

I,kl6  j 

:      510  . 

 :     g/  : 

^5  1 

7,0^2  ! 

I  3,575 

 :          k  i 

10  - 

:         5  : 

13 

337  ! 

:  11 

:  6,590 

38  • 

:       537  : 

26 

Other  

 :         8  : 

380 

23 

Total  

9,263 

.  ^,792 

6,652 

Asia  

  :       211  : 

712 

: Ml  . 

177 

16  ! 

169 

2k 

28  : 

;       5^8  : 

61 

12,077  : 

1/  Preliminary.     2/    Less  than  .5  ton. 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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URUGUAY'S  FLAXSEED  CROP 
SMALLEST  SINCE  1949-50 

Uruguay's  1952-53  flaxseed  crop  presently  is  estimated  at  between 
3.150,000  to  3,545,000  bushels,  which  is  the  smallest  flaxseed  crop  since 
1914-9-50,  reports  Dale  E.  Far ringer,  Agricultural  Attache,  American 
Embassy,  Montevideo.    The  small  crop  was  the  result  of  damaging  rains  in 
January  which  adversely  affected  a  large  part  of  the  crop  awaiting  harvest. 
The  0  percent  larger  acreage  in  1952-53  is  attributed  mainly  to  smaller 
wheat  plantings  rather  than  to  favorable  cost -price  relationships  for  flax- 
seed. 

Sunflower  seed  plantings  may  approximate  430,000  acres  against  406,000 
acres  in  1951-52.    Should  better -than-average  yields  occur,  as  now  seems 
to  be  indicated,  the  1952-53  crop  may  reach  95,000  short  tons.  Recent, 
rains  have  greatly  benefited  October -November  plantings  and  made  possible 
a  second  sowing  on  harvested  wheat  land. 

'  The  1952-53  peanut  production  should  total  about  4,000.  ,tpns.  .  This  is 
based  on  a  probable  planting  of  some  17,000  acres  and  somewhat  Improved 
growing  conditions  in  Rivera,  the  main  peanut  producing  area. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  Uruguay's  1952  animal  fat.  production 
estimates  (tallow--45, 500  tons  and  lard -,-1,490  tons)  from  those  previously 
reported  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  October  27,  1952,  page  395. 

Flaxseed  stocks  in  all  positions  were  estimated  at  approxiraately 
590,000  bushels  on  January  1,  I953 while  linseed  oil  stocks  were  placed  at 
•between  2,000  and  3,300  tons.    These  stocks,  all  available. for  export,  are 
in  addition  to  the  crop  just  harvested. 

In  order  to  move  old  flaxseed  into  export  channels,  the  National 
Executive  Council  decreed  on  January  9;  1953,  the  authorization  of  395,000 
bushels  for  shipment  to  free  dollar,  markets.    As  of  late  January,  only 
157,470  bushels  had  been  sold,  all  to'Japan„  _ 

No  old  sunflower  seed  stocks  were  reported  on  hand  on  January  1,  1953, 
although  oil  stocks  were  reported  at  approximately  1,,£00  tons --all  of 
which  will  be  retained  for  domestic,  consumption. 

Flaxseed  prices  declined  steadily  in  1952  reflecting  the  drop  in 
international  quotations  and  dull  offshore  demand.    Sunflower  seed  prices 
were  somewhat  more  steady  with  increases  registered  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  as  stocks  dwindled. 

The  market  for  Uruguayan  vegetable  oilseeds  and  oils  was  depressed 
in  1952  until  the  last  quarter  when  exporters  received  Continental 
European  offers.    As  a  result,  shipments  in  1952,  which  follow,  were  larger 
than  in  19513    Linseed  oil--27,774  short  tons;  sunflower --10, 155; 
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flaxseed --636, 657  bushels;  linseed  cake  and  meal--36>957  tons;  sunflower 
cake  and  meal — 3*+>lo0;  and  peanut  cake  and  meal --1,9^-9  tons. 

According  to  trade  sources,  prospects  are  not  encouraging  for  the 
export  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil.    They  "base  this  opinion  on  large 
flaxseed  crops  in  Canada  and  Argentina  (the  latter' s  actually  was  much 
smaller  than  early  Indications) ,  slackening  world  demand,  and  increasing 
competition  from  substitute  synthetic  oils.    The  market  outlook  for  sun- 
flower oil  is  not  so  dim  since  the  bulk  of  the  1952-53  crop  will  "be 
absorbed  domestically, 

CANADIAN  PRICE  SUPPORTS 
FOR  CATTLE  DROPPED 

Canadian  price  supports  on  beef  cattle  which  were  set  to  reflect 
$23.00  per  hundred  pounds,  basis  "good"  steers  at  Toronto  were  dropped 
concurrently  with  the  lifting  of  the  United  States  imposed  ban  on  imports 
of  meat  and  cattle  from  Canada.    At  the  same  time  restrictions    on  imports 
of  live  animals  and  meat  into  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  sanitary 
regulations  which  exclude  hogs  and  fresh  pork  because  of  the  existence  of 
vesicular  exanthema  in  hogs  in  the  United  States,  were  removed. 

Marketings  of  cattle  in  Canada  were  nearly  23  percent  greater  in 
January  and  February  of  this  year  than  last  year,  in  anticipation  of  the 
discontinuance  of  price  supports  and  the  expected  leveling  off  of  free 
market  prices  in  line  with  United  States  market  after  March  1,    As  a 
consequence  of  the  heavy  marketing  in  January  and  February,  Canadian 
officials  expect  light  offerings  in  the  next  few  months. 


